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DEPARTMENT OF VISITING NURSING AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

IN CHABGE OF 

EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 

Rhode Island. (Continuing the comments on the annual report 
of the superintendent of the Providence District Nursing Association.) 
"As the method of paying for other nursing service became more estab- 
lished in the city, it seemed a wrong principle that emphasis should 
be laid on the money value of actual bedside care only, and that for 
the equally valuable services of the nurses doing advisory work, no 
charge should be made." An advantage of having these different 
services on the general staff is the ability of the superintendent to shift 
the nurses from group to group as it seems best, in order that each 
nurse may have a well grounded experience and also that no nurse 
may become stale doing year in and year out the routine work of one 
service. It is useless to say that public health nurses don't become 
stale, for frequently one meets school or tuberculosis nurses who have 
fallen so deeply into the rut of their own work that they cannot look 
out of their trench to see what others are accomplishing, while visit- 
ing nurses who have been so long in harness that they refuse to cooperate 
with anyone but themselves, are unfortunately not rare. If nurses 
could only realize that they best serve themselves, as well as their 
communities, by an occasional shift of their work and their interest, 
we would not have quite so many tired or worn out nurses among 
women who have served in this field ten, eight or even three or four 
years. For five years the Association sent nurses to visit the homes 
of women licensed to board babies and children. This was done at 
the request of the Board of Health but the city has now taken over this 
work and has put Miss Boyce, one of the visiting nurses, in charge of 
it. For some time the visiting nurses have followed up all mothers 
and babies discharged from the lying-in wards of the various hospitals. 
Now they are making pre-natal visits to the homes of all women who 
register with these wards for confinement care. The Association 
is supported by public subscriptions and also by an annual donation 
day. 

Washington, D. C. Probably all visiting nurses know of the 
publications of the Children's Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, especially the one on Pre-natal Care. Mrs. Max West, 
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its author, has finished another entitled Infant Care which gives in a 
slightly larger publication, information for which nurses have vainly 
looked for years. Almost all of the text books written on this sub- 
ject give much information not particularly relevant, consequently a 
good deal of reading had to be done before the material desired could 
be weeded out. This pamphlet by the Children's Bureau will fill 
a long-felt need and should be in the hands of every nurse and every 
English-reading mother in the country. Nurses interested in the 
infant mortality of their cities and anxious to make a report on the 
same, will get a great many helpful ideas from another recent publi- 
cation of the Bureau entitled Infant Mortality, the results of a field 
study in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, based on the births of one calendar 
year. The connection between the baby death rate and the father's 
income, the baby death rate and housing conditions, has never before 
been so definitely shown. Nurses desiring any of the publications of 
this Bureau have only to write Washington and request all or specific 
copies to be mailed them. 

Ohio. The careless way in which many doctors and nurses use 
their thermometers is certainly a reflection on their early training, 
and it is to be regretted that the modern system of having individual 
thermometers in our large hospitals can't be copied in dispensary and 
district work. Almost every group of nurses has a different system 
of sterilizing its thermometers, but probably few have tried the inter- 
esting experiment worked out by the student nurses in training in the 
Public Health Nursing Course of the Cleveland Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation. Cecelia Evans (Mary Thompson Hospital, Chicago, and 
Teachers College) is the instructor of this group. Thermometers 
cleansed by eight different methods were sent to the City laboratory 
of the Health Division and method three, has been accepted as the best 
for daily routine, and has been approved by Dr. Miller of the laboratory. 
We are indebted to Miss Evans for the following report. 

1. Lysol solution one-half teaspoonful to water oz. iv, result: 4 
colonies staph, aureus. 

2. Carbolic 95 per cent, alcohol 95 per cent; result: sterile. 

3. Wipe thermometer with cotton saturated with alcohol, 95 per 
cent, then wash under running water and leave in bottle during remain- 
der of visit. (Place bottle on dish, for if tipped on varnished furni- 
ture, will ruin it.) Result: sterile. (Routine method used by Visit- 
ing Nurse Association.) 

4. Tincture of green soap, result: 7 colonies of organisms of the 
intestinal group. 

5. Plain Ivory soap, result: sterile. 
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6. Alcohol 70 per cent — 40 minutes, result: sterile. 

7. No cleansing at all, result: 324 colonies of mixed organisms. 

8. 1-500 Bichloride, result : sterile. 

Although the second and eighth methods left the thermometers 
sterile, carbolic and bichloride are bad drugs to use constantly in dis- 
trict homes. The only possible objection to the third method might 
be that the alcohol bottle for the thermometers should not be the same 
alcohol used for solutions of any sort. This would necessitate a 
dressing alcohol bottle and a thermometer alcohol bottle in the bag 
equipment. 

These cultures were taken from thermometers brought in from 
the Districts. In each case the thermometer was left in the respective 
solution during the visit in the home, which varied from twenty to 
forty minutes. In the case of the Ivory soap cleansing, the ther- 
mometer was wiped off with cotton, soaked in the soap solution, and 
then rinsed. 

Organizations. Public health nurses are realizing that their 
membership in the National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
only makes them desire more local association with their fellow nurses, 
consequently in five states these nurses have organized and in eight 
states the nurses are considering organization. In Ohio and Washing- 
ton, the public health nurses have organized as branches of the state 
associations and in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
the nurses have organized separate societies. In North Dakota, 
Indiana, Michigan, Virginia, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and the District of Columbia, the nurses are considering the 
question of special organization. In Illinois the nurses have for some 
time discussed the advisability of having a special department for public 
health nurses in the State Association and a committee on public health 
nursing hasrecently been appointed from the First District Association, 
whose headquarters are in Chicago. The Chicago public health nurses 
did organize three years ago into a District Nurses' Club, but this 
club was dissolved after the First District Nurses Association was 
formed, as it seemed better to work for a committee or department in 
this association than to have quite so many nursing bodies. The 
Social Service Club in Chicago keeps the public health nurses so closely 
in touch with each other and other social workers, that the District 
Nurses' Club was not felt to be entirely needed. 

The Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitorium was dedi- 
cated February 16, and opened for patients March 20. People fortu- 
nate enough to be invited to the dedication exercises were charmed with 
the general aspect of the grounds and the buildings. There is a notice- 
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able lack of onyx and gilt and marble walls usually associated with 
any municipal enterprise of this sort, and the substantially built cot- 
tages, administration building and nurses' home are in as good taste 
as one would seek to find in any high grade private enterprise. The 
plant now consists of 32 buildings, very well grouped in a plat of 160 
acres, on the northwest side of the city. Nothing has been overlooked 
that hastens the recovery of the patients. There are the usual de- 
partments found in good institutions of this sort but in addition, there 
is provision for pregnant tuberculous women and a nursery for infants 
of tuberculous mothers, six open-air cottages for 240 children with a 
well equipped open-air school room in each cottage, and an infirmary 
pavilion that will care for all kinds of surgical tuberculosis as well as 
for bed-ridden cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. Chicago now has the 
finest municipal sanitarium in the world. The present number of 
beds is over 600, but within a year there will be 950. 

Michigan. The Grand Rapids District Nursing Association, 
Minnie E. Hollis, Superintendent (Hartford Hospital), published a 
brief but attractive looking statement of its work for its last fiscal year. 
In order not to put too much money into a large report, a two-page 
IIX85 folder was utilized. This was printed on smooth ecru paper 
with four good illustrations showing the work of the nurses in the homes. 
The budget of the year was given, the amount of work done by the 
nurses and eight brief case stories. The whole sheet takes but a few 
minutes to read but no one going over it can fail to be interested in the 
efficient work of this organization. 

A small pamphlet of interest to all Public Health Nurses has re- 
cently been published by the American School of Home Economics, 
It is entitled Five Cent Meals and was written by Florence Nesbit, 
Field Supervisor and Dietitian of the Department of Relief of the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago, special lecturer on the subject of working- 
men's budgets to the Visiting Nurse Association. This pamphlet is 
a part of Miss Nesbit's book Low Cost Cooking, which is in process of 
preparation and the meals given in it do not cost more than five cents 
per individual. Three meals a day for fourteen days are given. The 
book is being used now by some of the visiting nurses and some of 
the Juvenile Court officers. In spite of the fact that they are very 
severe critics, the pamphlet is holding its own. 



